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Interest in the feeble-minded has passed thru several changes with- 
in the past century. Seguin, the first great apostle of the feeble- 
minded, thought it possible not only to train the imbecile and moron 
but also to cure them of their mental defect. Institutions established 
in different states, until recently have been charged with the duty of so 
treating feeble-minded persons that they shall be cured and returned 
to take their place in society as efficient citizens. In spite however 
of scientific efforts to salvage the feeble-minded, it soon became appar- 
ent that mental deficiency is not curable and that persons ranking 
below the lower limen of normal intelligence are incapable of self 
direction and should, on this account, be cared for and protected thru- 
out the entire period of their natural life. 

Extended observation and study has shown that the feeble-minded 
beget feeble-minded and that morons propagate at a rate even more 
rapidly than do normal persons. The realization of the dangers con- 
sequent upon large numbers of feeble-minded in society has served 
to stimulate interest in means and methods of reducing the birth rate 
among persons who are mentally defective. Since the feeble-minded 
are not amenable to legal regulations, segregation and colonization 
appeared ta be the only means of effective prevention. Surveys, how- 
ever, show that the number of feeble-minded at large is so great that 
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the average prosperous community would find itself greatly burdened 
with the expense of caring for all the feeble-minded discoverable and 
liable to become a social menace. It has also developed that it would 
be difficult to command the custody of all feeble-minded even though 
they could be discovered. 

At this juncture’ there seems to have been considerable uncer- 
tainty of opinion and a suspension of judgment as to just what may 
be the better course ta pursue. Sterilization or asexualization has 
been proposed and practiced with some success. But whatever means 
may be adopted and whatever attitude may be taken toward the feeble- 
minded it has become evident that immediate direction of the daily 
behavior of the moron is essential. Whether maintained at the expense 
of the state or trained to a point of efficiency where they may be self- 
sustaining, the moron must be supervised by some form of government 
which is distinctly paternal in nature, much in the same manner as 
parents care for their children under 12 years of age. The moron, 
however capable he may be in execution, is incapable of self-direction. 
Hence the necessity for some form of government which may afford 
immediate and direct oversight of the individuals concerned. 

While at the present time there is less positive opinion regard- 
ing just what should be done with the moron population, there ap- 
pears to be a tendency to break away from the purely custodial idea 
and to experiment in an industrial way with a view to learning more 
definitely what the high-grade feeble-minded may be able to do and 
thus to what extent he may contribute toward maintaining himself 
if taken under state direction. 

Institutions for the feeble-minded as they now exist are largely 
populated with low and middle-grade feeble-minded, i e., with idiots 
and imbeciles. The imbeciles can attend to their our wants and do 
a few simple tasks. Thus the few morons who find their way into 
these institutions can be utilized in caring for the more helpless mem- 
bers of the population and in maintaining the necessary departments 
such as laundry, shops, dairy, vegetable gardens, etc. 

The needs of these departments are soon met and any large influx 
of morons into institutions for the feeble-minded as they now exist 
would result in an oversupply of laborers and an increasing need 
for industrial occupations. 

With the spread of information and a more universal realization 
of the menace of the feeble-minded at large there is a correspondingly 
greater pressure brought to bear to have the morons now at large taken 
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under supervision and cared for so that they shall not propagate their 
kind. 

Problems therefore arise concerning the large numbers of high- 
grade feeble-minded that are being discovered and for whom the con- 
ventional institution, as now organized and legally restricted, does 
not furnish adequate facilities for training and occupation. 

In the event of relieving society from the pressure occasioned by 
the feeble-minded at large and providing occupation for persons 
of the moron class it would be essential to know something in regard 
to the industrial efficiency of the feeble-minded, i. e., the kind, quality, 
and amount of work that may be expected of them. In this con- 
nection it would be quite as essential to know the attitude of morons 
toward the different forms of labor possible to them and the con- 
clusions may be drawn from a few attempts to utilize the labor of a 
limited number of morons, mostly in farm colonies, and in at least 
one notable and apparently successful attempt to form city colonies 
for the moron girl.* On the whole, however, the moron population 
has not been submitted to experiment in numbers large enough or 
under conditions sufficiently well controlled to afford much scientific 
data regarding their industrial possibilities. 

An opportunity has recently been presented, in small measure, 
for estimating the efficiency of moron laborers as compared with that 
of normal adults, in preparing tomatoes for canning. A canning 
factory during a labor shortage found itself in need of more laborers in 
order to save tomatoes from spoiling and in order to meet the obliga- 
tions of government contracts. The Sonoma State Home was appealed 
to and responded by sending a number of inmates daily to work in 
the cannery. At the end of eighteen days, however, the experiment 
was terminated on account of the influenza epidemic. 

The following account shows the relative efficiency of the high- 
grade feeble-minded as compared with that of the normal adult em- 
ployed at the same time and in the same factory. 

The moron workers lived at the institution and were transported 
to and from the cannery in an automobile, a distance of 6 miles. The 
working conditions were favorable; the building being open, airy and 
light and the day not over eight hours long. The moron girls were 
in charge of an attendant who was able to oversee the girls in her 
care and to work herself. 


——_-_— 


*22nd Annual Report, Rome Custodial Asylum, Page 27. 
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There was no specific effort made to secure maximum effort on 
the part of the workers. The moron girls understood, however, that 
they were working to save food for the soldiers, and this idea appealed 
to them as did also the fact that they were earning money which 
would be given them to use as they choose, the only restriction being 
that they should use the money earned to some useful end. This 
restriction did not detract from any anticipated pleasure since, without 
exception, all were most interested in buying wearing apparel for 
themselves or their friends. The novelty, however, of being away 
from the institution in new surroundings and at work on a par with 
normal people was a real stimulus and one which, at least for the 
length of time they were employed, was conducive to the average 
if not the maximum effort which the moron is capable of putting forth. 

The work to be done in the factory consisted mainly of peeling 
tomatoes preparatory to canning, and the officers in charge of the 
inmates of the Home attempted to select such girls as, in their judg- 
ment, would do the best work of the kind called for. This could 
not be done, however, in every case, since a number of girls who are 
good workers could not, at the time, be spared from important work 
they were doing at the Home. The ones sent, however, were among 
the best half of the moron workers found in the institution. 

Forty-eight different girls were sent to the factory. Twelve of 
this number worked only one day each; the remaining 36 worked 
on an average of 6 days each. The average number of pails of 
tomatoes peeled each day by the 48, irrespective of the number of 
days worked, was 21.3 pails. At 6 cents per pail, the standard rate 
paid for peeling tomatoes, the average daily wage for each girl was 
$1.27. If the twelve girls who worked only one day be excluded, the 
daily wage earned by the remaining thirty-six who have worked on 
an average of six days each is $1.32 per day. 

In addition to peeling tomatoes seven girls worked on an average 
of five days at packing tomatoes, and earned an average daily wage 
of $2.30 each. 

For basis of comparison and valuation of moron efficiency daily 
records of 27 normal women for a period of fourteen successive 
days were selected at random from the factory office. The averages 
for these 27 normal women, 20 of whom were peelers and 7 of 
whom were packers, together with similar averages for the moron 
laborers are given in the following table, 
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PEELING TOMATOES. 


Av. no. Lowest Lowest Highest 

da. Av. pails daily daily average Av. 

worked peeled av. wage wage ‘wage 
20 normal women ... 8 36.8 21 $1.36 $2.64 $2.20 
36 moron girls ...... 6 220 14 84 1.80 1.32 

PACKING TOMATOES IN CANS 

FS ie CI os. Wen candids tdciiadsdediaiakes oes $3.75 
7 mens ON, os Ba veces cnncis chika ahukeisebeanh-esd aiid .s- 2.30 


From the above table it may be seen that the moron woman 
peels 22 pails of tomatoes .as against 36.8 pails peeled by normal 
women, and that the moron woman’s earning power is $1.32 per day 
women, and that the moron woman’s earning power is $1.32 per 
day as against $220 per day for normal women. Using the average 
daily wage of the 20 normal women as a standard of comparison, 
it will be found that the moron women have an earning capacity of 
60 per cent. of that of the normal women, 7. e. the moron women 
are 60 per cent. efficient at this particular task of peeling tomatoes. 
In the case of packing tomatoes the earning power of the moron 
woman is $2.30 per day as against $3.75 for the normal women; 
thus while the earning power of the moron woman is greater in 
packing than in peeling tomatoes, her relative efficiency remains ap- 
proximately the same, viz.: 62 per cent. 

All of the 48 girls sent to the factory were considered to be 
in good health and physically fit for work. Girls thought to be too 
young or too old to endure eight hours of work each day with the 
minimum of fatigue were excluded. The chronological ages ranged 
from 16 to 41. Only three of the women were over 35 years of age, 
six were between 16 and 20, eight were between 30 and 45, and 31 
of the women were between 20 and 30. 

On the basis of general intelligence the feeble-minded workers 
fall into four groups, viz.: 1, the high-grade imbecile; 2, the low- 
grade moron; 3, the middle-grade moron, and 4, the high-grade 
moron. The high-grade moron group was found to contain six 
individuals who were inclined to be of a nervous and hysterical 
temperament and who made low records at peeling. On this account 
the fourth group—the high-grade morons have been sub-divided into 
two groups in the table so as to show the difference in working 
efficiency, 
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Feeble-minded workers grouped on the basis of intelligent quo- 
tient : 


PEELING TOMATOES, 
No. of Intelligence Average Efficiency* 


women quotient wage quotient 
Group 1—High-grade imbeciles... 6 45-50 $1.02 46. 
Group 2—Low-grade morons..... 20 50-56 1.23 55.9 
Group 3—Middle-grade morons... 9 57-61 1.44 65 
Group 4—High-grade morons.... 7 63-75 1.59 72 
High-grade morons (hysterical.... 6 70-75 1.05 47.7 


PACKING TOMATOES 


Low, middle and high-grade morons 7 50-74 $2.30 62 

From the above table it appears that the coefficient of efficiency 
corresponds closely with the coefficient or general intelligence, and 
that the wage earned increases as the intelligence of the workers 
becomes higher. The daily wage increases from $1.02 for the high- 
grade imbecile group to $1.59 for the high-grade stable moron, and 
the coefficient of efficiency for the same groups rises correspondingly 
from 46 to 72.2. The one exception is found in the case of the six 
high-grade morons who are of a nervous or hysterical temperament, 
and whose efficiency at this particular kind of work ranks no higher 
than that of the high-grade imbecile. This group of girls have, 
however, been found to be relatively efficient at other forms of work, 
such as cleaning and ironing. The probabilities are that the close 
attention and fine adjustments required in peeling tomatoes brought 
about a nervous tension which inhibited reactions necessary to rapid 
execution. In general these girls are good workers at occupations 
not requiring fine adjustments. 

In regard to packing comparison on the basis of intelligence 
cannot well be made, since there are so few individuals belonging 
to each of the different levels. It is significant to note, however, 
that while the daily wage earned is greater in packing, the coefficient 
of efficiency is approximately the same as that for the three moron 
groups in peeling. The average efficiency of the low, middle and 
high moron in peeling is 64 per cent. The average efficiency of 
the seven morons in packing is 62 per cent. 





*Found by dividing the average wage of the group by the average wage 
20 normal women. 
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The amount of gain with practice is small and cannot be well 
determined for several reasons, viz.: 1. Because all but four of the 
morons employed had had considerable practice in peeling fruit. 2. 
The tomatoes varied in size and condition for peeling from day to day, 
3. The time of working was too short to admit of any great gain. 
In this connection it may be noted that foremen in the cannery 
claimed that normal individuals continued to gain speed in peeling 
for several successive seasons. If, however, the average for the 
first half and the average for the last half of the time worked be 
taken for each individual, then there is a gain of one pail, or approxi- 
mately 5 per cent. for the second half. Three morons became per- 
ceptably slower in the second half. The normal women show a gain 
of approximately 9 per cent. for the same length of time, viz.: six 
days. All normal women showed some gain in the second half of 
the time worked. 

To what extent efficiency in peeling tomatoes may be an indi- 
cation of general efficiency can be determined only by conducting 
controlled experiments in other occupations. From the data obtained 
from experiments in sewing efficiency it is shown that twenty of the 
moron girls having an average efficiency of 62 per cent. in peeling 
tomatoes, show an average efficiency of 59 per cent. in hand sewing. 
Five moron girls who worked in the factory showed the same effi- 
ciency in both peeling and packing tomatoes. One hysterical girl 
raised her efficiency quotient from 50 to 68 when transferred from 
peeling to packing. In general, however, it is probable that extended 
investigation would show that morons do not vary greatly in efficiency 
in the occupations that they can do at all well. 

The moron women sent to the factory were selected on the basis 
of their good behavior. It is not probable that all moron women in 
general would be found as efficient as this particular group selected 
for the factory. As morons are found in institutions many are 
physically unfit for certain forms of occupation, and others, because 
of mental traits unfavorable to sustained activity, may fall even below 
the high-grade imbecile in working efficiency. 

There are in the Sonoma State Home 130 moron girls. From 
records of efficiency obtained from the work of these women in 
occupations furnished by the institution the writer has found that 91, 
or approximately 70 per cent. of the total number of moron women 
show an average efficiency of 60 per cent. The remaining 30 per cent. 
of moron women do not rise in efficiency much above the high-grade im- 
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becile. For the most part they are difficult to train, and when trained 
require too close direction to be profitably employed, except at the 
simpler tasks requiring a minimum of supervision. 

The fact that so large a percentage of moron women have an 
earning power over $1.00 per day when employed at tasks suited to 
their abilities and under conditions agreeable to their inclinations, 
suggests that the overflow of morons from institutions and morons 
at. large who are evading commitment might be colonized in the 
vicinity of industrial centers and profitably employed in the simpler 
forms of industrial occupations. 

In addition to the fact that morons find factory life congenial 
and thus conducive to happiness and best efforts, the factory system 
affords occupations which are economically supervised. In the par- 
ticular occupation of peeling tomatoes one attendant can oversee 
the work of 25 or 30 girls, and at the same time do an average amount 
of work herself. 

In addition to the moron women fifty male inmates were sent to 
the factory. Of this number 12 imbeciles and 14 low and high-grade 
morons worked on an average of five days each in the field picking 
tomatoes. At 9 cents a box, the standard wage paid, these boys earned 
90 cents per day. They were, however, under no special supervision. 
The pickers were much isolated and widely separated in the field. 
Under these conditions they worked intermittently and “rested” much 
of the time, so that the amount of work accomplished is not a fair 
estimate of the working efficiency. of this group of boys. Twenty-six 
middle and high-grade moron boys worked as helpers in the factory 
at the regular wage of $2.85 per day. There is no way of deter- 
mining definitely whether or not this wage was actually earned. 
Factory foremen thought, however, that the morons did nearly as 
well as inexperienced normal men. This judgment, together with the 
fact that the factory was willing to pay the regular wage, would 
indicate that the work done was comparable to the wage paid, and 
consequently that the moron boy might be employed with profit in 
the lower grade of factory work. 

This opportune trial of utilizing moron labor in a factory is not 
very extensive, and did not continue over a period of time sufficiently 
large to warrant definite conclusions in regard to the continued effi- 
ciency of the workers. Neither is it certain that the moron would not 
tire of factory life and become dissatisfied with his lot. Indications 
are, however, that the labor of the middle and high-grade moron 
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could be utilized in larger numbers and to greater advantage in 
factories than in any other way known. If it should prove not feas- 
ible to have morons work in private factories it would still be possible 
to establish moron industrial colonies of the factory type under State 
control and direction. By thus employing the feeble-minded a large 
percentage of inefficient laborers would be removed from the ranks 
of the various trades. Industry would be relieved of a decided han- 
dicap and left free to develop along lines more favorable toward indi- 
viduals of normal mentality. 

Any form of labor, whether skilled Or unskilled, is seriously 
hindered by its inefficient members, and could well endure heavy costs 
to rid itself of the burden of the incompetent. The turnover cost 
in operating occasioned by feeble-minded persons who float from 
one industry to another is already known to be great. If this item 
of expense alone could be eliminated industry would be in a position 
to afford higher wages to its efficient and steady employes. The sum 
total of advantages, therefore, that would result to labor as a whole 
should more than outweigh the disadvantages of any competition 
occasioned in the open market by the productions from a few factories 
operated by feeble-minded laborers. 

On the whole, while the results found from untilizing ninety- 
eight imbeciles and morons in a tomato cannery are not striking, the 
fact that for the brief time employed they were efficient in a degree 
varying from 46 per cent. to 72 per cent. according to the amount of 
intelligence possessed, with an average efficiency of 68 per cent. for 
middle and high-grade morons, is sufficient to warrant attention to the 
problem of employing high-grade feeble-minded in industrial occupa- 
tions under expert supervision and direction. 





To the Summer School Alumnae 

The psychological tests that are now being made in the army 
cantonments are bringing to light a very large number of mental 
defectives. We are urging upon Congress that one copy of the 
records of all such be sent to the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service in order that they may be tabulated, studied and 
the findings evaluated as a basis for further scientific studies. These 
practical investigations of the mental conditions of several million 
men cannot but be of inestimable value. 

We also asking that one copy be sent back to the States from 
which the mental defectives came, so that each Commonwealth may 
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know the names of those who are found to be such and that it 
may now begin to make adequate provision for the large numbers 
who will be returned at once—if they are able to be of service 
in the cantonments during the period of the war. 

We ask that you bring this to the attention of your members 
of Congress. He who gets back of a movement to do these things 
will advance science and social work in a striking manner, 


Training School Has “Spirit Fund” 
David W. Sigafoo 
(Reprinted from the Vineland Journal) 


Superintendent Johnstone told a story to the graduates of the 
“Class for Training Teachers” on commencement night that was a 
particularly good one and will bear repeating. It was a pretty re- 
cital of the way the “Spirit Fund” of the institution was started. 

While it was only the story of a man giving money, it revealed 
that the heart of most men is in the right place, if you can only 
find that place. The story was told while the graduates were mak- 
ing resolutions to carry out the happiness idea, revealing to them 
the way to reap greater happiness for themselves while trying to 
help others toward higher ideals in life. 

It was some years ago, Prof. Johnstone said, that a business man 
dropped in one day to visit the school. He looked things over 
quite interestedly and finally said, “I want you to spend a week- 
end with me.” 

Prof. Johnstone did not pay much attention to the invitation, 
for numerous people had said the same thing to him and never 
thought of it afterward. This man said “Where do you spend your 
week-ends ?” “Well,” said the professor, “I usually spend my week- 
ends where I spend my first-ends, my middle-ends and all the 
other ends of the week, and that’s here at the school.” 

The stranger smiled and said no more. A short time after- 
ward a letter came in which was an invitation to come to New 
York City. He went and was met by his friend in a luxurious 
automobile. After the lights of the city had disappeared the big 
auto began to climb a hill and up and up it went until it stopped at 
a high point in Tuxedo Park. 
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There the home of the new found friend appeared and a wel- 
come was extended to the Vineland guest. The time went by in a 
delightful way until Sunday toward evening when the host said 
“Are you too tired to talk business?” The answer was, “No; I 
am well rested.” “All right, then, we will take a walk,” said the 
host. 

The walk led up a still higher hill and when the very highest 
point was reached, a lookout tower appeared on the very top. Up 
and up flight after flight of stairs the two men went and when the 
top was reached they sat down and let their feet hang over like 
two kids, leaning on the iron bars to keep from falling off. 

Prof. Johnstone said the view was grand and he thought to 
himself what a place for big thinking. In a few minutes the thought 
that was worrying the mind of his host came out. He said: “Can- 
not some plan be conceived to extend this work of bettering the 
unfortunate children and protecting the feeble-minded against those 
who think and do evil in the world?” 

Various phases of the feeble-minded question were talked 
over until the host became so enthusiastic that he wanted to start 
an extension and research bureau and do the secretarial work him- 
self. 

On the trip down from the mountain, he continued, he saw 
in his host another man. He seemed to be able to look under the 
business hustle of this man who was a leader in financial transac- 
tions and see the heart that was larger than the man with his whole 
physique had looked before. 

The result was this man became a doer in the scheme of ex- 
tending the work of caritg for children who had hitherto been 
classed as “dumb” and not worth any consideration at all. 

His pocketbook expanded with his heart and he began to 
raise money for extension work. One year he gave and raised 
$18,000; the next year $22,000, and after that his gifts and work 
netted thousands more. He became a director of the school and 
put what time he could spare from business into the work. 

One day a year or two afterward he said, “Professor, do you 
ever think of some special thing you would like to do for the hap- 
piness of others and do not have the money to do it with, one 
of those things you say would be a ‘rattling good thing to do’?” 

He thought a while and then said, “Yes.” One thing he thought 
of was how nice it would be to send that far off mother a railroad 
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ticket to visit her boy at the school. This mother was worthy, but 
could not raise the money through no fault of her own, and she 
wanted to see that unfortunate boy as badly as any mother could. 

He thought of a mother who wrote that she could not send 
Jimmy a Christmas present because there were nine other children 
at home who must do without presents because father had been sick 
and all savings were gone. 

He thought of an outing at the seashore for some sick child or 
a. little extra compensation for a faithful employee, but such ex- 
penditures, he said, could not be explained in a treasurer’s report 
in a business way. 

The new found friend listened and then said, “Would $200 be 
enough to start a ‘Spirit Fund?’ A fund from which you could 
draw whenever the spirit moved you to say ‘That’s a rattling good 
thing?’ ” 

The stipulation was that this “Spirit Fund” should be kept sepa- 
rate and drawn on at will. No one but Prof. Johnstone should 
know how it was spent, but in spite of such instruction a strict ac- 
count has been kept. 

In all these years he says he never went to the “Spirit Fund” box 
and found it empty. Once it got down to fifty cents, but never 
was it quite exhausted. 

Somehow other people heard of it, although it was never ad- 
vertised, and whenever money is needed for a “rattling good thing,’ 
it seems to be there. 

The man who taught Prof. Johnstone that under the financial 
livery of the hustling business man there is a heart, was R. Bayard 
Cutting, who died recently in the Y. M. C. A. war work in France. 
Some rich men never stop long enough to think and they never 
find their heart until all the sweet things in life have passed them by. 
Mr. Cutting knew and enjoyed the happiness that comes from 
service for those more in need. 





“When we have learned the lessons which intelligence tests 
have to teach, we shall no longer blame mentally defective work- 
men for their industrial inefficiency, punish weak-minded children 
because of their inability to learn or imprison and hang mentally 
defective criminals because they lacked the intelligence to appre- 
ciate the ordinary codes of social conduct.”—Terman, 
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Report of Food Department 
Elizabeth Cleveland 


Taking a retrospective view of the food department for the past 
thirty years, I can only give a brief statement of the first twenty-three, 
because I have been here only seven years. 

During the first few years the food department was carried on 
like it would be in a large family, that is the matron made out the 
menus and used whatever vegetables or fruit the farm furnished. 
The food supplies were kept in Maxham basement and issued daily, 
then later supplies were kept in the basement of Garrison Hall and 
issued weekly. There was a small dairy, and it was not until 1908 
or 1909 that the poultry department was a paying proposition. 

In regard to purchasing food supplies: a three months’ supply 
was bought at a time and orders given to lowest bidders. Sam- 
ples of food supplies were sent here for inspection and tasted to see 
what was the best in quality, and the article that was decided to be 
up to the standard was purchased. 

t was in the year 1911 that I came, and the field was new to 
me because I had formerly taught Domestic Science. I realized that 
it was a large field and full of many possibilities. As it was a new 
field and I was the first dietetian, I not only had to study my problem 
from all angles, but I had to study the folks in charge of kitchens 
and dining rooms, I realized that I must gain their good will if 
the position was to be a success. At first folks were sort of re- 
sentful, but when we came to know each other better and they real- 
ized that I came to help them, gradually a change for the better ap- 
peared. The co-operation that I have received during the past six 
years and still receive is something splendid. 

As it was a new field, the changes that I wished to make had 
to be gradual and sometimes the plans that I attempted were not 
always successful, but success is never making the same mistake a 
second time, and it also means that experiments must be worked out. 
We surely have experimented in several lines in this department. 

There were ten waitresses when I first came, the older, brighter 
girls, and they waited table nicely but served from the wrong side, 
and this mistake it took months to correct. I decided to train little 
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girls, as the older girls were growing tired. So we gradually tried out 
new girls, and now we have twenty-five girls that can wait table. [I 
consider it always a good plan to be able to meet emergency when 
occasion demands, and it was with this thought in view that I had 
so many girls trained. 

The older boys served as waiters at Robinson, and now the little 
boys are being trained. 

Formerly there were only two menus; one for the children and 
one for the family. Gradually a change came about so that at 
present, in fact for five years, we have had six menus. We have 
Maxham menu, Cattell menu, menu for older, brighter children that 
includes growing children, menu for middle-grade children, one for 
low grades and the hospital menu. This division of menus is very 
satisfactory. 

In passing I would like to say in regard to menus that for the 
past year the menus for family and children on general diet are made 
out by the month. By so doing greater variety can be introduced and 
then the store department can order to better advantage. 

We have introduced several labor-saving devices in the kitchens, 
such as ice cream freezer, potato paring machine, meat grinder run by 
power, and for dishes, warming ovens in the pantry. They have 
proven to be a great help and more efficient service is rendered. 

As the number of employees increased at Maxham, we decided 
to discontinue long tables and use smaller round tables and they have 
proved so satisfactory and it has taken away the institution atmos- 
phere that long tables are sure to give. In Robinson we have dis- 
continued long tables and are using small square tables. 

In the summer of 1913 I was given charge of the cannery. It 
was a new thing to me, as I only understood canning on a small 
scale. During the first canning season we lost very little fruit and I 
was encouraged to make the coming years more successful. This 
past season we used glass jars for canning fruits and vegetables, 
and they have proven very satisfactory. It was a big expense in the 
beginning to buy so many glass jars, but then they can be used sev- 
eral seasons and the fruit has a nicer flavor. When the tin cans 
were used a fresh supply had to be purchased each year and under 
present war conditions it is almost impossible to buy tin cans. 

We tried out the Waste Accounting System for several 
months, weighing all food used in the kitchens and also weighing 
what was left, and thought waste might be reduced. This system is 
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used at Kings Park where thousands of inmates are fed. The plan 
did not work out satisfactorily at all; too much time of employees 
was wasted and the results obtained did not justify the time spent. 
This past year I have followed up the food very closely and I feel 
very little has been wasted. 

There has been a change made in the farm products during 
the last two years. Formerly the farm department planted what- 
ever vegetables they thought best, regardless of whether the children 
and family liked them. Now the list of vegetables is gone over care- 
fully by the head of the department and myself, and I now make an 
estimate of farm products for the following year, based on my 
study of what vegetables are most acceptable. This estimate is given 
the farm department in January, and they plant vegetables accord- 
ingly. Each month the amount of vegetables sent in by the farm is 
checked and compared with the estimate for the month. At the end 
of the year a general comparison is made and we find this plan is 
satisfactory. The benefits derived from such a thing are that folks 
and children really have the vegetables that they like and only such a 
quantity is planted as can be used without causing a waste by having 
to use a surplus, The surplus now is sold. 

Then another plan tried and proved satisfactory is, in the fall 
taking an estimate of all winter vegetables and canned goods and 
portioning them out, so as to last if possible until fresh vegetables 
come. Thus the diet has greater variety. 

I will briefly speak of the condition of the food market. In for- 
mer years we always have had our orders for staple articles filled 
within a reasonable time, and furthermore have always been able to 
get whatever was ordered. The war has caused a change in food. 
It has not been so noticeable until the past six or eight months, when 
certain foods have not been purchasable and other new food products 
have had to be tried out. This condition will become more noticeable 
as the war goes on. In order to meet this condition I decided it 
would be a good plan to visit the wholesale grocers about every 
four weeks to see what foods can be purchased reasonably. Better 
satisfaction is obtained by doing this than by ordering by mail, as was 
our former custom. 





“There is only one way on earth to conquer people, and that is 
by being nicer to them than they expect.”—“Socrates,” in the Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 
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Donations 


In the name of the children we wish to express our appreciation 
of the following Gifts 


Miss Ida Schenck, New York City - 
Mrs. L. Seilaz, Jr.. Knoxville, Tenn. - : 
Mrs. E. P. Shields, Bridgeton’ - - - : 
Mrs. E. Shoemaker, Brooklyn - - ~- 
Mrs. Lilly Smith, Jersey City Heights -_ - 
Mr. Joseph Steelman, West Collingswood 
Mrs. Alice Storrs, Scranton’ - 

Mrs. B. Tyson, Port Richmond, N. Y. 

Miss Irene Van Tassell, Woodcliff 

Mr. Charles Walter, Riverside - : 

Miss Susan Warrington, Moorestown 

Miss A. Cora Wescoat, Eastville, Va. 

Mrs. John S. West, Wynnewood, Pa. 

Mrs. J. J. Youngblood, Newark - = - 
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Sustenance Fund 
Contributions since last Report 
Dr. L. L. Button, Rochester = - ‘ ‘ 


Supt. H. M. Cressman, Egg Harbor - 
Supt. H. C. Dixon, Salem ° . oe 
Mrs. Ruth Greene, Wenonah - 

Miss Bessie K. Hires, Salem - - - - 
Supt. J. S. Hoffman, Flemington - 

_ et E. Liggett, New York - - 
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N. J. Mellville, Philadelphia - - 
Mise C E. Hoskins-Miner, S. Orange - 
Mr. George Mitchell, Vineland - - 
Supt. O. J. Morelock, Newark - 
Mr. Walter McDougall, Upper Montclair 
Mrs. Alice Neben, Bloomfield - 
Mrs. Mary R. Northrup, Vineland - 
Dr. T. C. Stearns, J “wy City - 
Mrs. C. E. Synnott, Woodbury 
Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Tomlinson, Vineland 
Through Mrs. C. Town, Vineland - 
Mr. A. Waldman, Vineland~ - - 
Miss Susan N. Warrington, Moorestown 
Mrs. J. J. Youngblood, Newark -_ - 
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Previously reported 


Total 
160 











